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remember, lie is only lent, not given. Take care of him, both 
because lie is a loan and because lie is an excellent work, 
worthy of respect from you. And now, Mr. Wetherley, good 
bye, we must not detain you !" 

About an hour and a half later, the London coach rolling, 
along with Johnny and Albinus upon its top, was stopped by a 
little cart standing at the corner of a lane in the gathering 
twilight. An old voice cried out from the little cart, " Good 
bye, my dear lad— again, good bye ! Samiwel brought me for 



a last word. . Bless thee, my lad ! — and here's a nice pasty for 
thee, poor chap !" And then a warm packet, wrapt up in a 
spotlessly clean blue and white checked handkerchief, was 
handed up to Johnny by the laughing guard. Away rolled 
the coach towards London, but the little cart stood in the dust 
until the last sound of this hurrying horses and wheels was . 
heard. But neither Albinus, Honoria, nor the pasty, nor yet 
its giver occupied the thoughts of John, as he sped along 
towards London. 



CASCADE OF TERNI. 



Tuhneu's name has for years been the war-cry of one of the 
great art factions in England, and his pictures have served 
much the same purpose as the famous shield, about the colour 
of which the two knights-errant belaboured each other all day 
long, though neither had seen more than one side. He never 
exhibited a picture in the Academy that did not give rise to 
the fiercest disputes and recrimination, which were often 
carried far beyond their legitimate sphere or object. Since 
his death, however, his works have gradually been assuming 
their proper rank ; and there is hardly a doubt that at the 
present moment they stand as high in the estimation of all 
competent judges, as any artist either of ancient or of modern 
times. 

Before Turner's time landscape painting in England par- 
took very much of the character of young ladies' drawings, or 
the steel engravings in annuals, at least so far as regarded the 
subjects chosen. These were generally "moonlight scenes," 
calm sunsets with clear skies, shady valleys, and river banks 
at summer noon-day. Little change was ever seen in the 
character of the atmosphere or hue of the sky. People were 
beginning to get tired of this, when Turner appeared to supply 
them with a change of fare. He displayed at the very 
outset one of his chief characteristics, his intense and invari- 
able nationality. 

Turner, strange to say, is the only painter who has ever 
represented the surface of calm, or the force of agitated, water 
with precision and fidelity. He has obtained this expression 
of force in falling or running water by fearless and full ren- 
dering of its forms. He goes down with the stream or 
cataract but never loses himself and his subject in the splash 
of the fall, or forgets to follow out the details. He does not 
blind us with spray, or veil the countenance of his fall in its 
own drapery. It is easy to give the appearance of indiscri- 
minate foam ; but nature gives more than foam, she shows 
beneath and through a distinct outline and character for each 
wave, and bend, and jet, in short, throws a character of defi- 
niteness over the whole. Now Turner is remarkable, above all 
things, for his dislike of generalities, and for his love of definite- 
ness, and he accordingly discards every thing that conceals or 
overloads it. In the " Cascade of Terni," one of his Italian 
views, the whole basin of the fall is blue and dim with* rising 
vapour, and is arched by a rainbow ; but, nevertheless, the 
attention of the spectator is mainly directed to the concentric 
zones and delicate curves of the falling water itself. The 
great mistake of most other painters has been that they have 
given the water a springing parabolic descent, as if it were an 
enraged prisoner springing eagerly from his bonds : they give 
it an appearance of activity. Now falling water is in reality, 
to all appearance, helpless and lifeless, a heavy falling body. 
"Water may leap over a stone, but it tumbles over a fall, aban- 
dons itself wholly to the air, and the descent becomes a dead 
weight. It is the expression of this hopeless abandonment, 
this utter prostration — if we may so speak — for which Turner 
is famous. There is no muscle, or sinew, or wiriness, or self- 
control in his cataracts. 

He displays the same wonderful powers of perspective in 
his treatment of the water as it flows among the rocks after 
its descent. Water, when once it finds itself in' the bed of 
the river, and commences its onward course, when it meets 



with any obstructions, does not rush madly onward after 
surmounting them, but rests awhile in the hollow on the 
other side, and so it goes on, alternately gurgling round the 
stones in its way, and then resting again. But if it be going 
down a steep descent, so that its motion is much accelerated 
by flowing down a steep incline, it leaps manfully over the 
first obstacle in its way ; and instead of resting now, it leaps 
again over the next with increased momentum ; and so on in 
a succession of leaps, until its surface becomes a series of 
undulations. Turner seizes on these curved lines of torrent, 
not only as being among the most beautiful forms of nature, 
but because they are a constant expression of power and 
velocity, and tell us how the torrent has been flowing 
before we see it. The leap and splash may occasionally 
be seen in any quiet lowland scene, but the undulating 
line is the peculiar attribute of the mountain torrent which 
has been rushing mid foam and fury, for miles, over rock 
and fall. 

A few words about Terni itself. Terni, from which the 
cascade derives the name it most commonly bears, is a town 
in Italy, in the Duchy of Spoleto. Besides being celebrated 
on account of its proximity to this most beautiful object, it 
possesses considerable interest for all classical scholars as 
having been the birth-place of Tacitus, the profound, philo- 
sophical, and impartial historian of the Roman empire, 
when on the point of its decline. Salvator Rosa writing, in 
1662, to his Mend Ricciardi, says of this cascade: "I have 
seen at Terni the cascade of Vellino, a river which takes its 
rise in the mountains above Rieti, and falls over a height of 
nearly half a mile ; the foam and vapour of which rise up in 
an arch of a thousand views." Lord Byron wrote to Murray, 
in 1817, "I have twice visited the fall of Terni, which sur- 
passes every thing." Though these, two men had seen most 
of the wild and terrible scenes of nature, the painter in Cala- 
bria, and the poet in Switzerland and the Alps, yet Terni 
impressed their imaginations more powerfully than any. It is 
perhaps the finest fall of water, not in Italy only, but in 
Europe, and can only be surpassed by the giant fall of the 
western world. The cascades of Tivoli, beside which Horace 
and Catullus mused and read, invite the senses to repose and 
slumber ; but the emotions produced by Terni are tumultuous 
and profound. The river of Vellino casts itself, with its 
entire body of water, over a rock of immense height, and in 
the midst of thick and luxuriant, but still wild, vegetation. 
From the abyss into which it falls, it rises in. a thick cloud of 
foam which forms an ever-hanging rainbow, with the most 
gorgeous hues ; but the vibration caused by the descent is so 
terrible, that the very trees on the side of the rock tremble, 
and then rushes forward with great impetuosity through a 
barren and rugged valley. It is said that Curius Dentatus, 
the famous Roman who has earned for himself an immortality 
by his self-devotion to the cause of his country, turned aside 
the course of *the river Vellino, in the year 671, from the 
foundation of the city, in order to protect the district of 
Rieti from the floods occasioned by its overflowings. He 
brought it by means of a canal to the edge of the steep rock of 
Marmora much in the same way, says a clever writer, as they 
formerly conducted criminals to the Tarpeian rock, and threw 
them down headlong. The names of Vellino, Marmora, and 
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Terni are given to the cascade indiscriminately. Travellers winding to the heights of Marmora ; but, by taking the other, 
going to visit it usually set out from Terni. There are two a better view is obtained both of the fall and of the scenery in 
roads ; one passes above the little village of Papigno, and the neighbourhood. 



